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Bar Examinations As 
Testing Devices 


By Haro_tp SHEPHERD 
Dean, Duke University School of Law* 


(Editor’s Note: This article is a preliminary report prepared by Harold Shep- 
herd for the Survey of the Legal Profession. The Survey is securing much of its 
material by asking competent persons to write reports in connection with various 
parts and aspects of the whole study. 

As reports in some fields of the Survey will require two years or more, the 
Survey Council has decided not to withhold all reports until the very last has been 
received but to release reports seriatim for publication in legal periodicals, law 
reviews, magazines and other media. Thus the information contained in Survey 
reports will be given more promptly to the Bar and to the public. Such publication 
will also afford opportunity for criticisms, corrections and suggestions. 

When this Survey has been completed, the Council plans to issue a final com- 
prehensive report containing its findings, conclusions and recommendations.) 


I. WHAT Is THE Bar EXAMINATION LiIkE Now?—TYPE OF 
QUESTION 


The information here presented is taken from answers to specific 
questions addressed to a representative member of the bar in each 
state, the deans of American law schools, the chairmen of the boards 
of bar examiners, and the bar examiners themselves.}+ The bar repre- 
sentatives and the deans agreed that the bulk of bar examination 
questions in this country are intended to be, and usually are, of the 
“problem or essay” type.! The word “intended” is used advisedly. 
While the bar representatives from twenty-three states? reported that 
the questions in their states are exclusively of this type, and that such 
questions overwhelmingly predominated in fifteen other states’, the 
responses of the deans indicated that the questions often fall far short 
of being true “problem or essay” questions, in spite of the form in 
which they are presented. All or a majority of the deans in nine states* 
reported that questions calling only for information were frequently 
asked, as did a minority in seven states.* In one state® the examination 
was said to consist almost entirely of such questions. In twenty-one 


*Now on the Law Faculty at Stanford University. 

+The material here presented represents an attempt to put in essay form the 
significant information contained in the following sections of the survey of the 
bar examination: Questionnaire “A”, questions 60-68; Questionnaire “C”, ques- 
tions 6-12; Questionnaire “D-F”, III, Questions 17-20; Questionnaire “E”, questions 
11, 14, 15, 27, 28 and 29. See pages 61 to 68 for footnotes. 
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states’ the deans found that the problem type question was used ex- 
clusively, or practically so. It will be noticed that the deans and the 
bar representatives are in agreement in sixteen states® that the ques- 
tions are exclusively of the problem type. 


Besides the problem or essay type question, a number of other 
types are occasionally employed. New York makes extensive use of 
the “yes-no” objective type of question. In two other states® about ten 
percent of the questions are reported to be of the yes-no variety, and 
they are occasionally used in eight other of the states.!° The bar 
representatives reported that such questions are never given in twenty- 
four states,’ and bar representatives from twenty-three states!” ex- 
pressed the opinion that such questions have little or no value as a 
testing device. It was said that such questions place a premium on 
knowledge rather than legal capacity and ability. The difficulty of 
drafting good yes-no questions is also mentioned. On the other hand, 
bar representatives from three states,!* assuming a well drafted yes-no 
question, were of the opinion that it has definite value. In New York, 
where this type of question is frequently used, the bar representative 
reports general satisfaction. He writes: 


“T feel that yes-no and essay questions are of equal value, and 
that the examination consisting of both types is better than an 
examination of one type alone. We have made statistical studies 
of the correlation between our questions and the law school aver- 
ages. We find that the yes-no questions and the essay questions 
are about equal in correlation, the yes-no being a bit higher. The 
combination of the two types of questions, however, correlates 
more closely with law school averages than either type used 
separately.” 


According to the bar representatives, five states! ask a few defini- 
tion questions. Four states!’ require the drafting of pleadings or other 
legal papers. There was a report that three states'® ask text questions 
relating to rules and statutes. Except for these variations, the questions 
asked are of the “problem or essay” type, and the “yes-no kind” to the 
degree noted. An overwhelming majority of the deans’ reported that 
the facts in the questions are clearly and adequately stated, but there 
is some criticism from nine states.1* The deans were asked: “Are the 
questions tricky or misleading?” There was complaint from some of 
the deans in ten states.!® In one state,?° there was a report that an 
average of seven questions on each of the last five examinations (fifty 
questions asked each time) were based on “minute, unusual, or highly 
technical points.” Individual deans in seven jurisdictions?! complained 
of undue emphasis on local statutory law. In twenty-five states? ques- 
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tions on local statutory law were reported, but the deans expressed 
the opinion that generally such questions were limited to subjects such 
as pleading and practice, wills, water rights, oil and gas law, and com- 
munity property. The bar examiners were asked: “To what extent do 
your questions turn on local law or practice?” Individual examiners 
in sixteen states** reported that their questions frequently could be 
so described. Examiners in twenty-one other states reported a limited 
use of such questions. In six states*® the examiners were unanimous in 
reporting that none of their questions turned on local law. The deans 
reported that they found the questions well balanced as to subject 
matter.*° A majority of them, however, in four states?’ expressed the 
opinion that there was not the proper balance, and a minority did so in 
eleven states.** By a margin of about two to one, the deans reported 
that the bar examination questions have failed to keep pace with new 
developments. They were asked: “Do bar examination questions keep 
pace with new developments in the curriculum, i.e., taxation, labor 
law, administrative law, etc.?” All or a majority of the deans in twenty- 
three states*® answered in the negative, and the same opinion was 
expressed by individual deans in eight other states.*® In four states*! 
the deans expressed the opinion that the examinations had kept pace 
with new developments reasonably well. In only three states*? was 
there an unequivocal affirmative to this question. 


The deans were asked: “Do the questions give adequate oppor- 
tunity for discussion of ‘fundamental principles’?” There were com- 
plaints by all or a majority of the deans in twelve states.** In one state** 
the opinion was expressed that the questions suggested short, definite 
answers. In another state*® a dean went so far as to quote the exam- 
iners as saying that they are not interested in a discussion of funda- 
mental principles, that what they wish is the “right answer.” In still 
another state*® a dean recorded satisfaction with the questions but 
indicated that the time allowed for answering is so inadequate as to 
show that the examiners do not expect a discussion of fundamental 
principles. 

The ordinary practice is to give questions which deal with only 
one subject of the law in terms of law school curriculum. Bar exam- 
iners in twenty-one states*’ reported that this was their practice, and 
in’ seven other states*® it was said to be the general rule although 
occasionally it was not adhered to. In ten states*® examiners do not 
profess to follow any such rule. It is interesting to note that in ten of 
the states‘? where the examiners professed to follow the rule of con- 
fining their questions to one subject, deans of law schools found that 
this was not being done in many cases. This would seem to indicate 
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that multiple-subject questions are frequently being used unwittingly 
by examiners who are attempting to avoid them. 

The question was asked of bar examiners: “Is any attempt made 
to check the source of the questions in any subject, contracts, e.g., 
against the subject matter of a modern casebook or text in that subject 
or course content in approved law schools in your state?” Whether 
or not this is done seems to depend largely on the individual examiner. 
A slim majority of examiners answering this question reported that 
they did make such an attempt.‘1 Some examiners say that any such 
checking would be “unjustified”, that it would “tend to give preference 
to one school over another”, that it is entirely unnecessary as it is the 
responsibility of the law schools to see that their curriculum covers 
the subject matter of the examination. On the other hand, there is some 
kind of check in thirteen states,!* but it is rarely systematic, depending 
on the individual examiners. In two states** where out-of-state pro- 
fessors prepare the questions, there is at least a check against the 
course content of the professor’s own school. 


A majority of the deans reported that their graduates find the bar 
examinations difficult.44 Individual deans in eight states,*° however, 
reported that their graduates find the examinations in those states 
“easy.” The deans, by an overwhelming margin,*® say that the exam- 
inations do not call for a knowledge of “matters of practice” which a 
graduate of their school should not be expected to possess. This would 
seem to indicate that, in the practice field, at least, there is harmony 
between law schools and bar examiners, but there are complaints, 
varying in number and intensity, from five states.17 One dean, for 
example, laments that “clerks of court have the best chance” on the 
examination. 


II. Use oF OPTIONAL QUESTIONS 


In thirty states** no use of optional questions is made at all. 
Nine states*® are definitely committed to their use. The method of 
giving the option seems to vary. Nevada gives one optional question 
at each session of the examination, the applicant being required to 
answer six out of seven questions at each session. California has a 
number of subjects on which all questions must be answered, but in 
certain sections of the examination the applicant is required to answer 
only four out of five questions, the total number of optionals being 
four. The North Carolina practice is somewhat similar in that it re-- 
quires all applicants to answer fifty-two questions and allows them to 
select five of fifteen optional subjects on each of which three questions 
are asked. A similar practice prevails in Minnesota. West Virginia 
requires all applicants to answer forty-eight required questions and 
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nine out of a group of thirteen optional ones, with the optional ques- 
tions apparently not divided by subjects. In Washington the applicant 
may answer only fifty out of sixty questions, but part of his option is 
apportioned to each examination period. In Indiana optional questions 
are restricted to three subjects—labor law, administrative law, and 
taxation. Nebraska requires answers to thirty-two; choice of eight of 
sixteen. 

When queried concerning optional questions, a sizable majority 
of the deans indicated that they thought an increase would be desir- 
able, arguing that only in this way can the bar examinations be har- 
monized with the elective systems now prevailing in many law schools. 
A minority, however, opposed the use of optional questions, maintain- 
ing that making a choice takes time which could better be devoted to 
writing answers, that there is a definite body of law which the applicant 
should know, that the examination already covers too many subjects, 
and finally that optional questions have a low testing value. 


III. PREPARATION FOR THE EXAMINATION 


A majority of the deans in twelve states®! reported that the type 
of examination given definitely encouraged cram course preparation. 
In twenty-six states®* a majority did not think that the examination 
encouraged a resort to the cram course. From Mississippi the report 
came that the examination does not encourage preparation of any 
kind. A California dean expressed the opinion that the great emphasis 
put on the first-year courses stimulates the use of the cram course. 
His reasoning was that the applicant must necessarily go to a cram 
school to refresh his knowledge of these subjects. Also from California 
came the opinion that the great number of optional courses available 
in that state favored the cram course because a student will not have 
had all such subjects in law school and will be desirous of equipping 
himself to take his chance on as many of the optionals as possible. 
While the deans were not asked directly if they favored the use of cram 
courses, many of them indicated that they did favor such a course. The 
sentiment was expressed that the cram course relieves the law school 
of teaching subjects which the dean does not care to include in his 
curriculum. Moreover, the opinion is common among deans that any 
examination would tend to encourage the cram course, and that the 
intensive review serves a useful purpose. One dean stated that if the 
bar examination were not given, the law schools would have to give a 
comprehensive examination which would compel the same sort of 
review. Many deans therefore look with equanimity upon the cram 
course. Oddly enough, the bar examiners are more critical of such 
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courses than the deans. They assert that the courses have some value, 
but that it is limited to getting the applicant successfully through the 
examination. A majority of the examiners® think that the cram course 
should be given by the law school itself after graduation. 

The cram course is opposed most vigorously when it is the only 
training that an applicant must have before taking the examination. 
The deans in ten states®*t are unanimously of the opinion that the 
educational requirements in their states for taking the bar examination 
are not adequate. A majority of the deans in three other states®® are 
of the same opinion. In two states®® there is an even split on the ques- 
tion. In twenty states*’ the educational requirements are unanimously 
regarded as satisfactory, and in five other states®** a majority approves 
them. 


IV. MecuHANIcs OF EXAMINATION 


The number of written questions given on bar examinations varies 
widely. Because of its extensive use of the yes-no question, New York 
gives the greatest number of questions—313. In Massachusetts there 
are 20. The median is 57. Eight states®® give 100 or more questions. 
Two states® give between 90 and 100. Two others® give an even 80 
questions. One state®* gives 67 and sixteen states® give between 50 
and 60. Ten states®* give between 40 and 50 and seven give less than 
40. In a great majority of the states the number of questions given is 
the same from year to year, but in a few it varies®® within the discre- 
tion of the examiners. 

The time allowed for the examination varies as indicated by the 
following table: 


TABLE I 
*Unanimous approval +Majority approval tUnanimous disapproval §Majority disapproval 
of time by deans of time by deans of time by deans of time by deans 
Number Total Minutes 
Number of of Hours Number Number per 
State Questions PerDay ofDays_ of Hours Question 
Cn ES 80-100 8 3 24 14-18 
Axvigona® ....................... 95 8 2 15 9 
(1 hr. for legal bib.) 
Avkansest .................... 115-230 8 3 2 6-13 
California} .................. 24 7 3 21 53 
Colorado§. .................... 80 7 3 20 15 
(6 hours 1 day) " 
Connecticut* ............. 36 6 2 12 20 
Delaware ...................... 40 6 2 12 18 
District of Columbia* 60 6 3 18 18 
ND aaa eecccsacesesese 48 8 3 24 30 
Georgia* ...................... 50 7 2 — — 
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*Unanimous approval 
of time by deans 


TaBLe I (Continued) 


+Majority approval 
of time by deans 


tUnanimous disapproval 
of time by deans 


§Majority disapproval 
of time by deans 


Number Total Minutes 
Number of of Hours Number Number per 
State Questions PerDay ofDays _ of Hours Question 

NN Ces eta 50 7 3 — _- 
i eeneere 50 6 2% 15 18 
Nace scien ecnce 40 9 = — — 
Eee 50 6 2% 15 18 
Reese... 60 6 2 12 12 

Kentuckyf  .................. 60-72 8 3 24 20-24 
Louisiana§ _ .................. Varies 8 3 24 — 
NN Sipibeectuceesceesscr 57 6 1% 9 10 
Marya .................... 60 6 2 12 12 
Massachusetts* .......... 20 7 1 7 21 
Michigan* .................... 40 7 215 17% 26 
Minnesota* _................ 57 8 3 24 25 
Mississippif .................. 120 8 3 24 12 
Missouri} ...................... 80 6 2% 15 10 
Moemtena* .................... 100 5 3 15 9 
Nebraska§ .................... 40 6 2 12 18 
Sa 36 6 3 18 30 
New Hampshire ........ 90 = = — — 
New Jersey* .............. 40 6 2 12 18 
New Mexico* .............. Varies 8 2 16 — 
New York? .................. a3 7 154 12 — 

(13 essay and 300 yes-no) 

North Carolina§ ........ 67 6 3 18 16 
North Dakota ........ (5 on each subject) 6 - — ane 
ae i 100 9 3 27 16 

Oklahoma* ................. 90-180 8 4 32 11-21 
COE once 32 6 = -- aa 
Pennsylvania} .......... 32 . 2 16 30 
Rhode Island .............. 40 6 2 12 18 
South Carolina* ........ 60 8 3 24 24 
South Dakota .............. 100 8 21% 20 12 
Tennessee} .................. 40 6 2 12 18 

- SPE evee 50-60 9 2 18 18-22 
a ic ine 36 6 3 18 30 
Vermont 80 6 2 -- 10 
i cera, 40 6 —- —_— _— 
Washington§  .............. 60 6 = — — 
West Virginia* _.......... 57 6 215 15 16 
Wisconsin* .................. 60 6 = — — 
Wyoming® .................... 40 6 2 12 18 
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In thirty-five states the practice seems to be to assign an equal 
number of questions of a given type to sessions of equal length, but 
it is otherwise in ten states.** In only one state “ is there an attempt to 
allot the time for answering individual questions. 


The deans were asked whether the dates for holding bar exam- 
inations were satisfactory. There was substantial agreement that the 
examinations are now held at the proper time, but in eight states” 
there were complaints from individual deans. The complaints were: 
(1) that not enough time for review is provided, (2) that too long a 
wait is enforced between the end of school and the time of the exam- 
ination, (3) that the examination interferes with law school work by 
coming while school is in session. 


The information on grading supplied by that part of the question- 
naire which is the basis of this report is somewhat scanty. The Bar 
Representatives were asked: “What is your method for marking the 
examination for admission to practice in your state . . . Essay?” In 
twenty-nine states the answers were so unresponsive as to cast prac- 
tically no light. It appears that grading is a composite task in four 
states.™! In nine states’? the examiner who prepares a particular ques- 
tion grades the answers for that question. Standard answers are pre- 
pared in advance in eighteen states.“* All questions of the same type 
count equally in thirty-five states,“ and do not in four states.” 


Perhaps the most interesting notion uncovered by the question- 
naire in respect to grading is the flexible system prevailing in New 
York.” 


V. Liaison BETWEEN Bar EXAMINERS AND LAW SCHOOLS 


The deans were questioned about their relationship with the bar 
examiners. Here there is a pretty general opinion that the bar exam- 
iners and the law schools are not working as closely together as they 
should. Under the arrangement generally prevailing there is no way 
for the law school teachers and the bar examiners to discuss their 
common problems. Well over half‘ of the deans questioned say that 
they are never asked for criticisms of the examinations given in their 
states. Indeed, many indicate that they get a look at the examination 
only by accident, and some report that a look cannot be had even if.it 
is diligently sought. Varying degrees of publicity to the examinations 
are set forth in the note.** In only seven states’® does there appear io 
be a well established practice by the bar examiners of soliciting the aid 
and criticism of the law school faculties. 
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Such aid apparently is seldom, if ever, sought before the examina- 
tion. A few deans indicate that they believe this is the time when it 
should be given. They assert that they could save the examiners from 
some of their more obvious errors. Generally, however, the sentiment 
is that the law schools should be consulted after the examination is 
given. The advocates of this procedure point to the fact that any 
possibility of a leak of confidential information is to be avoided. 
Furthermore, there are deans who wish to avoid any appearance of 
being in collusion with the bar examiners; they do not wish to take the 
responsibility which consultation before the examination would entail. 
But the great majority of deans are convinced that consultation after 
the examination and, in general, a closer liaison between the law 
schools and bar examiners is greatly to be desired. Where such a 
relationship obtains, there is general satisfaction. One dean writes: 


“We think we have an excellent arrangement in this state.*® 
Each law school is represented by a faculty man on the advisory 
committee on bar examinations. After each examination the ques- 
tions are submitted to law school people and circulated among 
members of the committee on admissions of the state bar and the 
Supreme Court.” 


At the other extreme is the dean who reports: 

“The examination questions have never been submitted to 
members of our faculty for study or criticism either before or 
after the examination: We have learned of the contents of the 
examinations through hearsay principally.”*! 

There have been beginnings towards establishing a closer relation- 
ship between the law schools and bar examiners in reporting the 
results of the examination. The deans were asked: “Are you furnished 
with statistics showing the success in the bar examinations of the 
students from your law school?” Deans in fifteen states*? answered 
affirmatively. In fourteen other states,** it was reported that such 
information is available on request. The deans in four states“ said that 
such information was not furnished even on request. Deans in twelve 
states*’ are informed of the rankings of the various law schools in the 
examination. In four states*® the information supplied is considerably 
more detailed. In California the law school is furnished “with the 
average percentage grade of all its graduates in each subject covered 
by the examination and the average grade of graduates of other schools, 
the latter, however, being coded so as not to reveal the name or iden- 
tity of any individual schools.” In Louisiana a dean reports: 
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“Each school is informed of the name of every examinee, the 
source of his legal preparation and whether he passed or failed. 
We are also informed of the sections of the examinations failed 
by each person who fails the examination, but not given informa- 
tion as to persons who pass the examinations. I should prefer 
having the information for all candidates.” 


In Pennsylvania there is the report that information is given as to “the 
total taking the examination, percentage of success or failure of all 
students, results of examinations broken down by schools, clerkship, 
attorneys from other jurisdictions, office students, etc., including first- 
timers and repeaters.” In Indiana deans are furnished each student’s 
mark on each question asked. 


VI. CoNCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The bar examiners’ function should not be viewed in isolation. It 
is only a part of the process, a segment of a larger and more basic 
problem: who shall be permitted to practice law? 


Any adequate solution of this problem is the joint responsibility 
of bar examiners and the law schools. The need for close cooperation 
and mutual understanding between the two groups is self-evident. 
The results of the survey make it abundantly clear that most of the 
criticisms each group can make of the other would largely disappear 
if there were clear realization of the unity of function and if oppor- 
tunity were provided for free interchange of information and con- 
structive criticism. 


Accordingly we recommend: 


1. That in each state arrangements be made for joint meetings 
between the board of law examiners and representatives of law schools 
in that state for the free interchange of information and the discussion 
of ways and means best adapted to integrate the work of the two 
groups and achieve the common end of selecting those qualified and 
worthy to practice law. 


The value of such an arrangement is apparent from the responses 
to this questionnaire. Of the seven states which report any systematic 
exchange of views between the law schools and the bar examiners, 
three*’ of them have, in the judgment of a board of expert appraisers 
who made a qualitative evaluation of bar examination questions,** 
the best examination questions of any state in the country—and the 
others rank reasonably high. A detailed breakdown of this qualitative 
appraisal by states and subject matter appears in the note.*® 
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The preparation and administration of a comprehensive examina- 
tion designed to test the adequacy of from five to seven years of college 
and professional training is a task of real magnitude. It is a job which 
calls for continuous and expert study, evaluation and follow-up which 
many boards of law examiners, without expert assistance, simply do 
not have time or opportunity to give. We accordingly recommend: 

2. That in each state, where the number of applicants justify it, 
there be added to the staff of bar examiners (not as a member of the 
board with policy determining functions but as a paid technician) a 
full-time assistant whose function shall be to assist the board in the 
drafting of questions, testing the validity of questions, acting as liaison 
officer with the law schools, assembling statistical and other informa- 
tion about examination questions, grading, number of successful appli- 
cants, failures, etc. The mere assembly of reliable statistical information 
over a period of years would afford valuable information now lacking 
in most states for an intensive study and improvement of the whole 
system. 

Responses to this questionnaire indicate that some sort of com- 
prehensive review of the three years work in law school is desirable 
before the applicant takes the bar examination. The commercial coach 
and cram courses now taken by the great majority of students and 
which the majority of law school men believe inevitable until some 
better plan is devised, have definite limitations and shortcomings. No 
one seems to have much faith in them as educational devices either io 
increase the student’s knowledge of substantive law or immediately to 
fit him for practice. The only value which all concede is that they aid 
in passing bar examinations. 

We therefore recommend: 

3. That the law schools seriously consider whether the time has 
not now arrived when they should, immediately after graduation, offer 
to their students a comprehensive survey of their law school work.*° 
If properly planned and developed, this comprehensive review could 
have a general educational value and would fill a need for which there 
is now no adequate provision. 


FooTNOTES 


1I have interpreted the phrase “problem or essay type question” as referring 
to a single type of question similar in form to the questions usually found in law 
school examinations. This was the interpretation placed on the term by those 
responding to the questionnaire. 

“Arizona, California, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Indiana, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, Texas, Washington. For purposes of this report the District of Columbia 
is counted as a state. 
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3Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Utah, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 
In New York 300 “yes-no” questions are given along with thirteen “problem or 
essay” questions. There was no report from the bar representatives in Alabama, 
Louisiana, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, Virginia. 

4Alabama, Arkansas, Iowa, Maine, New York (on some yes-no questions), 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Wisconsin. 

5Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Michigan, Nebraska, Texas, Virginia. 

6Mississippi. 

TArizona, California, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Indiana, Kansas, Lou- 
isiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New Jer- 
sey, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Washington. No report from deans in Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Kentucky, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

8Arizona, California, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Indiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, Missouri, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Texas, Washington. The deans disagree about Iowa, Michigan, North Caro- 
lina, and conversely, in respect to Kansas. There is no disagreement about Ken- 
tucky, Nevada, New Mexico and Rhode Island, as there are no reports from deans 
in those states. Similarly, there are no reports from bar representatives in Louisi- 
ana, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee and hence, no disagreement on those 
states. There is no disagreement in New York where the examiners and the deans 
agree that the essay questions are exclusively of the problem type but a number 
of yes-no questions ask only for information relating to a particular principle 
or statute. 

*Mississippi, New Hampshire. 

10Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, Utah, Wyoming. 

11Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. The information from the states not listed 
in this and the preceding note is too incomplete to be the basis of a statement. 

12Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming. 

13Tllinois, Montana, New York. No report from California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Georgia, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washington. 

14Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, New Hampshire, Oklahoma. 

15Alabama, Idaho, Kansas, Wyoming. 

16Florida, Texas, West Virginia. 

17106 to 18. 

18Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, New Jersey, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Virginia. 
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19Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Texas. 

20Tllinois. 

21District of Columbia, Georgia, Iowa, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas. 

22Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. Deans in eight states gave no indication 
that questions on local statutory law are asked. These states are: Indiana, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, South Carolina. There was 
no report from deans in Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Nevada, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Vermont. 

23Colorado, District of Columbia, Florida, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, Washington, West Virginia. 

24Arizona, California, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, North Carolina, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

25Arkansas, Connecticut, Minnesota, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon. No 
report from Alabama, Georgia, Idaho, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Virginia. 

2694-20. 

27Mississippi, Nebraska, Virginia, Wyoming. 

28California (one out of thirteen), District of Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, Lou- 
isiana, Michigan, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee. It 
was frequently pointed out that where the questions were not well balanced it was 
often not the fault of the bar examiners. Rather, it was said that the blame should 
rest on the practice of having subjects rigidly prescribed by statute or by rule 
of court. . 

29Arkansas, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Wyoming. 

%°California, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Illinois, Michigan, North Caro- 
lina, Washington, Wisconsin. 

31Alabama, Colorado, Minnesota, New York. 


32Florida, Indiana, Kentucky. No report from deans in Arizona, Delaware, 
Idaho, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Vermont, West Virginia. 


33Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Virginia, Washington. All or as many as half of the 
deans in thirty states indicated satisfaction on this point. These states are: Ala- 
bama, Arizona, California, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. No report from Delaware, Idaho, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, South Dakota, Vermont. 
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34Georgia. 
35North Carolina. 

36Towa. 

37Arizona, California, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

38Arkansas, Maine, Montana, Nebraska, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Vermont. 

39Delaware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, New Mexico, 
New York, Tennessee, Texas, Utah. No report from examiners in Alabama, Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Mississippi, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia. 

49Colorado, Illinois, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Ohio, South Carolina. 

4154-45, 

42District of Columbia, Florida, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Utah. 

43California, Connecticut. 

Difficult, 74; average, 43; easy, 11. 

45Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee. 

46105 to 28. 

47 Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Kentucky, New York. 

48Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. 

49California, Indiana, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Washington, West Virginia. No report from Arkansas, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Texas. 

5076 to 53. 

51Arkansas, Colorado, District of Columbia, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Texas, Virginia, Washington. 

52Alabama, Arizona, California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Utah, West Virginia, Wyoming. No report from Delaware, Florida, 
Idaho, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Da- 
kota, Vermont, Wisconsin. 

5365 to 27. 

54Arkansas, Georgia, Iowa, Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

55Tllinois, Michigan, Tennessee. 

56California, Virginia. 

57Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin. 
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58District of Columbia, Florida, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio. No report 
from deans in Delaware, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Texas, Vermont. 

59Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Montana, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota. 

60Arizona, New Hampshire. 

61Colorado, Missouri. 

62North Carolina. 

63District of Columbia, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Ohio, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin. 

64Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Wyoming. 

65California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Nevada, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont. No report from New Mexico, North Dakota. 

66Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas. 

67Arizona, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyom- 
ing. 

®68Colorado, Georgia. Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, Oklahoma, Texas. No report from Alabama, Louisiana, Tennessee, Vermont. 

69TIndiana. 

7°California, Colorado, District of Columbia, Illinois, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, 
Wyoming. ‘ 

71California, Idaho, New York, Pennsylvania. 

72Alabama, District of Columbia, Florida, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Caro- 
lina, Rhode Island, Vermont, West Virginia. 

73Connecticut, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oregon, Virginia, Wisconsin. 

74Alabama, Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Texas, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

*Colorado, District of Columbia, Iowa, Utah. 

‘©The system is described by the New York representative as follows: 

“The essay-type questions are marked on a basic scale of 1 to 10. Brilliant 
answers, however, may be given a mark above 10. The presumptive passing mark 
on essay questions is an average of six for each question. On the yes-no questions 
the presumptive passing mark is the median of the class. After these basic ratings 
have been made, the marks on each book are transposed to percentiles, so that the 
results on the essay questions can be added to the results on the yes-no questions. 
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We have used Sigma for the purpose of making this addition, but find that the 
percentile system is simpler and sufficiently accurate for our purpose. After all 
the marks have been translated into percentiles, the number of applicants who 
pass the examination is determined by what has been called the ‘flexible’ pass 
mark. We prepare statistical studies indicating the percentage of applicants in 
various categories who would pass the examination at certain stated percentiles. 
These categories include applicants taking the examination for the first time, those 
without college degrees, those with law school degrees, those from graduate law 
schools, applicants who did not graduate from law schools, applicants who have 
failed the examination once, those who have failed it twice, etc. The relative suc- 
cess of applicants in the same categories on prior examinations is compared with 
the relative success of the applicants in each of these categories. The passing 
mark finally selected is the one that is most consistent with prior examinations 
in relation to the individual categories after due consideration is given to the 
Examiners’ impression of the standard of the group as a whole. This does not 
result in an identical percentage on each examination. We have passed as many 
as 65 to 70% when the class consists largely of first-timers who are well-prepared, 
and as low as 35 to 40% when the group is made up of a high percentage of 
repeaters. While this sounds highly complex and theoretical, the method is not as 
complex as it sounds. After the necessary data are assembled, the proper passing 
mark is so apparent that the Examiners seldom, if ever, disagree as to the per- 
centage that should be passed on a particular examination.” 

This state representative has added this comment in a letter to the reporter: 
“It (the system) is useful only when the class consists of relatively large numbers 
of applicants, at least 800, 1,000, or more. The method would be neither useful 
nor reliable where the group contains less than 500 applicants.” 

7783 of 140. 

78The bar examination is made public in only six states: California, Kansas, 
Louisiana, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia. It is available on request in seven 
states: Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio. 
It does not seem to be generally publicized at all in twenty-six states: Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Florida, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming. No report from Delaware, Mississippi, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, West 
Virginia. In New York the questions are available to the deans, the court of 
appeals and bar examiners of other states. 

79California, Louisiana, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia. 

80Louisiana. 

81This report comes from Mississippi. 

82Arizona, California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia, 
Wyoming. 

83Alabama, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Washington. 

84Arkansas, Georgia, North Carolina, Tennessee. 

85Arizona, California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Virginia. In New York the 
information is supplied to the deans on request. 

86California, Indiana, Louisiana, Pennsylvania. 
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87California, Oregon, Pennsylvania. 
88Examination questions in twelve basic subjects most commonly covered in 
state bar examinations were selected for this appraisal. The experts who rated the 
questions consisted of members of the law faculties of seven law schools approved 
by the American Bar Association and members of the Association of American 


Law Schools. 


89Table II gives a listing of the states and subjects in the relative position 
accorded them by the experts. The highest possible mark in this appraisal is “1” 


and the lowest “6”. 
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TABLE II (Continued) 
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eg i 58 28 ot 31 41 58 308 47 29 52 41 43 
"ae 21 30 50 .. 39 44 36 32 41 35 
ee 85 47 39 39 27 26 36 47 31 25 
eT 30 .. 44 27 45 27 42 .. 41 32 37 42 
45. Washington ................... nee | Ee 8. ce a 
Si. Wmeotem ....................... 37 48 40 46 329 32 48 37 .. ~~ 32 39 
48. Wyoming 37 34 40 41 50 .. 30 44 3.7 36 40 3.7 
49. Washington, D.C. 39 31 47 40 46 39 34 32 34 41 40 44 
I 35 35 37 37 38 36 40 36 32 32 41 36 
AVERAGES ..... 34 35 39 38 38 36 36 38 38 37 36 36 


No reports available for Alabama, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, Rhode Island, West Virginia. 

90 The deans reported that they believe that the bar examination has educa- 
tional value. They were asked: “Do you think that the bar examination in your 
state as presently conducted has educational value as a comprehensive examina- 
tion?” A majority or all of the deans responded affirmatively in nineteen states: 
Arizona, California, District of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Washington, Wyoming. A majority of the deans gave 
qualified approval in eight states: Alabama, Colorado, Georgia, Iowa, Massachu- 
setts, Oregon, Texas, West Virginia. A majority thought the examination had no 
educational value in six states: Arkansas, Maryland, Mississippi, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Utah. There was an even split of opinion in three states: Connecticut, Missouri, 
North Carolina. No report from: Delaware, Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Vermont, Wisconsin. 





That'll Hold "Em 


From Weinstock’s Column in the Los Angeles News 


On the recent state bar examination, a student was stopped cold 
by a problem involving constitutional law. It asked the young hopefuls 
to determine the validity of a proposed congressional amendment which 
would bar from the mails literature advocating support of the Com- 
munist party or its principles. After beating his brains pro and con 
for a long time, the student wrote: “It seems to me that the best grounds 
for the rejection or repeal of such an amendment would be the fact that 
it’s in obvious violation of the Statute of Liberty.” 
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Requirements for Admission to Practice in 
England, Ireland, the Australian States, New 
Zealand and the Canadian Provinces 


By Eustace CuLLINAN* 


(Editor's Note: This is the second part of the preliminary report prepared for 
= } st of the Legal Profession. The first part appeared in THE BaR EXAMINER 
or January.) 


British COLUMBIA 


Sources: Messrs. Douglas, Symes and Brissenden, Barristers 
and Solicitors, of Vancouver, and Mr. A. Watts, 
Secretary of the Law Society of British Columbia 


British Columbia has a population of more than one million and 
an area of 366,000 square miles. The bar is divided nominally into the 
two branches, barristers and solicitors, though most members are both. 

Examinations for admission to practice are normally conducted by 
the faculty of law of the University of British Columbia with two co- 
examiners from the Law Society who are selected for the task by the 
Benchers, and receive no compensation. In effect, the examinations are 
given and marked by the law faculty. There is no other law school in 
British Columbia. 

Generally speaking the pre-legal education required is two years 
in the arts course at the University of British Columbia or any other 
university in Canada or England. The legal education required is three 
years full-time at the faculty of law in the University of British Colum- 
bia, but credit may be given for time at law schools in English univer- 
sities or universities in other provinces of Canada. Law office study 
is not accepted except in case of a clerk who has been under articles 
for ten years. Correspondence law schools are not recognized but 
solicitors from England have been admitted who studied law by taking 
the correspondence courses of the University of London. Law study 
done privately is not accepted. 

The only accredited law school is that of the University of British 
Columbia but the Law Society may accept, examine, and admit any 
one. It has complete control of admissions and is in fact an integrated 
bar. 

Apprenticeship in a law office is required but not necessarily 
before the applicant obtains his degree in law. The apprenticeship is 
for one year and is usually served after graduation from law school. 


*Chairman of the Advisory and Editorial Committee on Bar Examinations and 
Admissions to Practice Law, Survey of the Legal Profession. 
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An English barrister may be called to the British Columbia bar as a 
barrister only, and after practicing one year he is then admitted as a 
solicitor. No length of residence in British Columbia is prescribed. An 
applicant for call to the bar must be a British subject, of good repute, 
and over the age of twenty-one years. He pays $50 when enrolled as 
a student and $200 when admitted to the bar. A barrister or solicitor 
from outside the province must pay a fee of $1,500 for the call or 
admission. 

A certificate of character from two sponsors must be presented 
before enrollment as a student, and each applicant is interviewed 
personally by the credentials committee. The examining body has 
power to subpoena witnesses, put them under oath, and take depo- 
sitions. 

Examinations are wholly written and consist of problem questions. 
About three hours are given to each examination. Normally the same 
weight is given to each question. In the first year examinations are 
given in six subjects, in the second year nine, and in the third year 
eleven. They cover all the usual subjects of the curriculum of any good 
law school. The examinations and markings are subject to review at 
a general meeting of the law faculty and the co-examiners from the 
Law Society. The passing mark is fifty per cent. If the average falls 
below that figure, the entire year’s work must be done again. If the 
student fails in not more than two courses, and had an average of 
fifty on the whole, he may take supplemental examinations later in 
the subjects in which he failed. 

In 1947 the number who took the law examinations was 211 and 
200 passed. There were no repeaters that year. 

To sum up, in British Columbia the Law Society has complete 
control over legal education and admissions and has delegated the 
matter of examinations to the faculty of law at the University of 
British Columbia, subject to control through a liaison committee com- 
posed of Benchers of the Law Society and co-examination by desig- 
nated members of the Law Society. 


MANITOBA 


Source: G. P. R. Tallin, K.C., B.A. (Oxon), L.L.B., Secretary 
of The Law Society of Manitoba 


Manitoba, whose capital is Winnipeg, has a population of about 
three-quarters of a million persons. As in Ontario, the bar is theoret- 
ically divided into two categories, barristers and solicitors, but the 
same person may be both barrister and solicitor and may practice in 
both capacities. 
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By statute, every person desirous of qualifying for the practice 
of law in the province of Manitoba as a barrister or solicitor must 
apply to The Law Society of Manitoba and be entered as a student- 
at-law and an articled clerk. To qualify as such a student the applicant 
must be a British subject or, prior to admission, must take the oath of 
allegiance and declare his intention of becoming a British subject. 

The Examining Committee of the Benchers of the Law Society of 
Manitoba examines applicants for admission as students-at-law. The 
Examining Committee is appointed by the governing body of The Law 
Society, which body is known as the Benchers, composed of twenty 
members, elected for three-year periods by the members of the Society. 
After a student has served for a period of five years if he has begun 
his law training before obtaining the degree of Bachelor of Arts from 
a Canadian university, or for a period of four years if he has obtained 
such degree and has attended a four-year course given by the Manitoba 
Law School, he is eligible to apply for admission as an attorney and 
solicitor or for call to the bar as a barrister. Before being so admitted 
or called he must again submit an application which is passed upon by 
the Examining Committee, who normally accept the certificate of the 
Manitoba Law School that the applicant is qualified for admission. 

The Examining Committee is composed of seven members. The 
staff of the Law School is made up of eighteen professors and lecturers. 
Members of the Examining Committee are appointed by the Benchers 
of The Law Society. Members of the staff of the Law School are 
appointed by the Board of Trustees of the Law School, which is a 
body appointed jointly by the Law School of Manitoba and the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. Members of the Examining Committee are 
appointed for one year but are normally reappointed so that the com- 
position of the Committee remains very similar from year to year. The 
permanent members of the staff of the Law School are appointed for 
-indefinite periods; the part-time lecturers (who are all practicing 
barristers or solicitors) are appointed for one-year terms but are, in 
large part, reappointed each year. They are compensated but the 
members of the Examining Committee are not. 

The Law School expends about $33,000.00 a year, solely for teach- 
ing salaries and purchase of books. Premises, light, heat and other 
accommodations are provided by the Provincial Government. The 
revenue of the school comes partly from applicants’ fees and partly 
from grants made by The Law Society of Manitoba and the University 
of Manitoba. In recent war years the Dominion government made 
large contributions on behalf of ex-servicemen receiving training in 
the school. The requirement in Manitoba for a pre-legal education is a 
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minimum of two years in the Arts course of a Canadian University, or 
an institution of equivalent standing, and no exceptions are made. 

No persons, other than graduates of the Manitoba Law School, 
are admitted to practice unless they have already been admitted to 
practice in some other province of Canada or have been called to the 
bar or admitted as a solicitor in England, and in the latter case they 
may be admitted in Manitoba by passing a special examination set on 
Manitoba and Canadian law, particularly with respect to those portions 
which differ from the law of England. Graduation by students of law 
from the Law School is required, except in cases of applicants admitted 
in other provinces or by the Inns of Court or The Law Society of 
England, but such certification would involve, at least with respect to 
transferees from other provinces of Canada, graduation from an 
accredited law school. 

There is no direct recognition of any school except the Manitoba 
Law School. Indirectly, other law schools are recognized to the extent 
that applicants certified to be members of the Law Society of other 
provinces, as above explained, may be admitted. 

Apprenticeship in a law office is required of all students-at-law. 
The term of such apprenticeship is four years for an applicant with 
a Bachelor of Arts degree, five years for other applicants. The appren- 
ticeship may be completed partly before or partly after taking the 
final examinations of the Law School. The applicant must be admitted 
as a student-at-law before his time under articles begins to run. When 
examinations and service under articles have been completed and he is 
admitted as a barrister or solicitor, he attains full status as a lawyer. 

Applicants for admission are required to obtain references and the 
Law School is expected to report if, in its opinion, the character or 
conduct of the candidate during attendance at Law School has been 
unsatisfactory. In other words, the fact that a student has been under 
observation in the Law School and is an articled clerk is deemed equiv- 
alent to a character examination. 

Examinations of the Law School are entirely written. Students 
are examined in eight subjects in each of the four years of the law 
course. Examinations are entirely in essay or problem questions and 
three hours is the usual time for the examination in each subject. 
Torts are given in two years, Criminal Law in two years, and Practice 
and Procedure in each of the four years, Real Property in two years, 
and Personal Property in two years. Otherwise there is no duplication. 
Questions are given on such local law as Practice, Taxation, and Ad- 
ministrative Law. They are given also on Legal History, incidentally 
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on Legal Bibliography, and lectures are given on Legal Ethics but 
no examination. All papers are graded by members of the examining 
body. In borderline cases papers may be reviewed“by the examining 
body, otherwise all papers on any one subject are marked by the same 
examiner. The passing mark is 50% in any one subject, or an average 
of 60% must be obtained in the subjects of any one year. An applicant, 
failing in more than two subjects of any year, must repeat the entire 
examinations of that year, and must have successfully passed all the 
examinations in one year before sitting for the examinations of any 
subsequent year. A student may not repeat an examination more than 
three times. 


In 1947, 169 applicants took the examinations and 154 passed. The 
percentage of those passing in recent years has been unusually high 
by reason of the greater maturity of the students. Veterans currently 
compose 85% of the students. They have an additional incentive for 
serious study by reason of the fact that they must get high marks in 
order to have their government grants continued or extended. 


New BruNSWICK 


Sources: Messrs. Dougherty, West & Gunter, Barristers and 
Solicitors, Fredericton, New Brunswick 
The Barristers’ Society Act of New Brunswick and 
Regulations thereunder 


New Brunswick has a population of approximately half a million 
and an area of 28,000 square miles. 


All members of the bar are called barristers and solicitors. The 
matter of jurisdiction for admission to practice, discipline and regula- 
’ tion of the profession is confided by the legislative assembly by “The 
Barristers’ Society Act, 1931,” to the Barristers’ Society of New Bruns- 
wick, incorporated by statute in 1846, which acts through the Council. 
All barristers and solicitors of the Supreme Court are members of the 
Society. The Council is composed of the president, vice president, and 
secretary of the Society and not less than seven other barristers. In 
‘addition, the Minister of Justice of Canada, if a member of the New 
Brunswick bar, and the Attorney General of New Brunswick and any 
member of the Society who has held the office of president are ex- 
officio members of the Council. The officers and members of the Coun- 
cil are elected at the annual meeting of the Society. This in effect 
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constitutes an integrated bar for New Brunswick. The Council is the 
examining body for admission to practice. 

The Council appoints three examiners who prepare questions for 
the examinations and supervise the examinations, mark the papers 
and report the results. They are appointed for three-year terms, which 
are staggered. The Council also, prior to the date of the annual exam- 
ination each year, appoints a professor in the University of New 
Brunswick or one holding a license of the grammar school class from 
the Board of Education of New Brunswick, who under the direction 
of the Council through the examiners prepares suitable questions for 
the examination of applicants for admission as students-at-law. 

An applicant for admission as a student-at-law gives notice in 
writing to the secretary of the Council and posts a like notice on the 
notice board in the Law Library at Fredericton. He files also a verified 
petition setting forth his age, place of birth, residence, place of educa- 
tion, and name of barrister with whom he proposes to study. With the 
petition he files a certificate from such barrister certifying to the 
personal character of the applicant. The applicant must also show 
either (a) that he has been graduated from or passed into the third 
year of a University and give particulars as to the studies he has pur- 
sued there, or (b) he must present a grammar school teaching license 
from the Board of Education of New Brunswick. Upon making those 
proofs he may be admitted and enrolled as a student-at-law. If he can- 
not qualify in (a) or (b) above, he must pass examinations in subjects 
equivalent to the final examinations of the first and second years in 
the faculty of arts of the University of New Brunswick. 


The term of law study is three years for a student who previously 
to his enrollment as a student-at-law shall have taken the Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts at the University of New Brunswick, or some other 
university approved by the Council, or who, having been admitted as 
a student-at-law, shall pass the examinations prescribed by the law 
school of the University of New Brunswick, or any other university 
approved by the Council and have received therefrom a degree in 
law. The term of law study for other students shall be four years. 
During the prescribed term of his law study a student must be articled 
to a practicing barrister. 

A student who has been graduated from the law school of the 
University of New Brunswick may be admitted as a solicitor and bar- 
rister without being required to pass any other examination. A student 
who has received a degree in law from any other law school or uni- 
versity approved by the Council may be admitted as a solicitor and 
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barrister upon passing the oral examination in Practice and Procedure 
and an examination in certain New Brunswick statutes. All other 
students are required to pass the oral examination in Practice and 
Procedure and three sets of examinations given by the Council. These 
are a first intermediate examination held at the end of the student’s 
first year, a second intermediate examination a year after he passes 
his first intermediate examination, and a third or final examination at 
the end of either the third or fourth year, depending upon whether the 
student has qualified for a three-year term or a four-year term of study. 


The subjects for these examinations are prescribed by the regula- 
tions of the Society. They include the subjects prescribed in good law 
schools of the United States, together with pertinent New Brunswick 
and Dominion statutes. The case books, texts, and statutes for the 
respective examinations are specified in the regulations and are subject 
to revision from time to time. An oral examination in Practice and 
Procedure in all courts of New Brunswick is part of the final examin- 
ation for admission as solicitor and barrister. It is held prior to the 
written examinations. If a candidate fails to pass such oral examination 
but passes the written examinations, or if entitled to be admitted upon 
passing the oral examination only, he may take a further examination 
on Practice and Procedure with the consent of the Council. All other 
examinations are given and answered in writing. The passing mark 
is 60%. If the candidate fails in not more than two subjects, he may 
take supplementary examinations later, but if he fails in more than 
two subjects he is deemed to have failed the whole examination, but 
he may continue his studies and be admitted to take another 
examination at the next regular examination. At the final examination 
a candidate who obtains a mark of 50% in any subject and an average 
of at least 60% on the whole examination shall be deemed to have 
passed. Examinations are given once a year and consist of essay or 
problem questions and general questions on principles, but no Yes-No 
questions. The results are subject to review by the Council. 

In 1947 only six candidates took the final examinations and all 
passed. 

There are prescribed fees which seem large according to standards 
- prevailing in the United States. The aggregate charge for admission 
as a student-at-law and for admission as a solicitor and barrister, 
including the various examinations, is $130. The charge for admission 
of transferees from other jurisdictions is $200. Any member of the bar 
in good standing in any part of the British Dominions or the provinces 
of Canada may be admitted to the New Brunswick bar upon petition 
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and complying with certain provisions of the Barristers’ Society Act 
of 1931. 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Sources: Harold S. Knight, Esq., of Knight, Pheland & 
Hawkins, Barristers, Solicitors, and Notaries, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. Mr. Knight has served for 
ten years on the Examining Board and has been a 
Bencher of the Law Society for the greater part of 
that time. 


Newfoundland became the tenth province of Canada on March 
31, 1949. It is a small community with a population of about 350,000 
and the bar is composed of about fifty practicing members. 


EXAMINING Bopy 


The board of examiners is a committee of the Benchers or govern- 
ing body of the Law Society of Newfoundland. They usually number 
five or six and are appointed annually by the Benchers. They receive 
no remuneration for their services, nor do they appoint assistants or 
readers, paid or otherwise. No expenditure is involved whatever. 


EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


The minimum standard is the equivalent of the completion of the 
first year in Arts at a recognized university. There are no exceptions 
to this minimum standard. Graduation from an accredited law school 
would entitle a student to a reduction of his period of service as an 
articled clerk. Work done in a part-time law school or through a corre- 
spondence school would receive no credit. The accrediting of law 
schools is in the sole discretion of the Benchers. The general practice 
is for a student to become articled with a practicing lawyer. The period 
of service is five years, but this may be reduced to three in the case 
of a graduate of an accredited university. The only law school in 
Newfoundland is that of the Law Society. Graduation from a law 
school outside Newfoundland in itself confers no benefits apart from 
a shortening of the term of service. 


OTHER REQUIREMENTS 


Applicants must become articled as above before being permitted 
to write the Society’s examinations. Upon completion of this term of 
service and the successful passing of his yearly examination, an appli- 
cant is entitled to be admitted as a solicitor and barrister at the same 
time. A student must be a resident of Newfoundland and a British 
subject before becoming articled. There are special provisions govern- 
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ing persons who have been admitted to practice in other British juris- 
dictions, and on a basis of reciprocity, such persons are entitled to be 
admitted to practice in Newfoundland without becoming articled, or 
passing the local examinations. 


THE EXAMINATION 


A student before entering on his articles must first make appli- 
cation to the Benchers of the Law Society, who pass upon his qualifi- 
cations, and receive such evidence as to the character of the student 
as they may require. Upon such enquiry the Benchers have power to 
subpoena witnesses and examine them under oath. Sponsors are not 
required. 

In practice the law examinations are wholly written, but the 
board of examiners may if they so desire examine a candidate viva 
voce. The student must pass five examinations before he is entitled 
to apply for call to the bar. These examinations are held twice a 
year according to a prepared curriculum. There is a separate exam- 
ination in each subject. Questions call for a general knowledge of the 
subject and give scope for the student to express opinions and argu- 
ment. The Yes-No question without elaboration is discouraged. Ques- 
tions are generally graded as to marking. Examinations are based on 
general principles, with special emphasis on local law. Without attempt- 
ing to give a complete list, examinations are given in Ancient and 
Roman Law, Jurisprudence, Common Law, Equity, Constitutional 
Law and History, Company Law, Landlord and Tenant, Real and 
Personal Property, Trusts, Contracts, Torts, Shipping, Criminal Law, 
Evidence, Practice and Procedure, and local statutes. 

Papers are marked and graded by the examining body and the 
student has the right to ask for a review on any of his papers. The 
pass mark for the intermediate examinations is 50% and for the final 
60%. Failure, in the discretion of the Benchers, usually involves the 
repeating of the entire examinations at the next half yearly exam- 
ination. 

MIscELLANEOUS 


Ten students took the examination in 1947. All passed. Several 


‘had failed in earlier examinations. All those taking the examinations 


had prepared themselves by law office study. In addition several stu- 
dents who had attended the law school at Dalhousie University, Hali- 
fax, N. S., and who had been admitted to the bar of Nova Scotia, were 
admitted to the local bar without examination and without being 
articled. 
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Nova Scotia 


Sources: Information supplied by Messrs. McInnes, Mac- 
Quarrie & Cooper, Barristers and Solicitors, of 
Halifax 
Rules, Regulations, and Act of the Nova Scotia 
Barristers’ Society 


Nova Scotia has a population of less than 750,000. 

Practitioners are admitted as “Barristers and Solicitors of the 
Supreme Court of Nova Scotia.” There is no practical distinction 
between the two categories. 

All matters of admission and discipline are governed by the Nova 
Scotia Barristers’ Society which is in effect an integrated bar. 

The great majority of persons seeking admission to the bar in 
Nova Scotia obtain their pre-legal education at Dalhousie University in 
Halifax or at another of the universities in the Maritime Provinces, 
and then proceed to the Dalhousie Law School, which is the only law 
school in the province. 

The Barristers’ Society works in very close cooperation with the 
faculty of the Dalhousie Law School, and every final examination 
written in the law school is co-examined by a member of the bar, who 
is appointed for the purpose and serves without compensation. In 
effect, therefore, the final examinations at the Dalhousie Law School 
are accepted as final examination for admission to the provincial bar. 

A student attending the law school must enroll as an articled 
clerk with a practicing barrister and serve nine months under articles. 
The first three months of this period may be served between the second 
and third years of the law school, and the final six months after gradu- 
ation, or the whole nine months may be served after graduation. No 
barrister may have more than three articled clerks at one time. 

However, one may become a member of the Nova Scotia bar 
without attending any law school. In such case the candidate must 
article with a practicing barrister for a period of four years, and pass 
the preliminary and the first, second, and third professional examina- 
tions. The professional examinations are wholly written and are set 
to correspond as nearly as possible to examinations of the first, second, 
and third years at Dalhousie. Essay and problem questions are given. 
The Society, through its Council, appoints an examiner for this purpose 
who serves one year, but may be reappointed, and is paid on the basis 
of a fee for each examination set and marked, the person taking the 
examination paying the amount of the fee. The four-year period of 
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articles is shortened to three if the applicant holds a degree in arts, 
science, or commerce from a college or university approved by the 
Council. 

If admission to the Nova Scotia bar is sought by a person who has 
obtained a degree or completed some of his law studies in a law school, 
approved by the Council, other than Dalhousie, the Council determines 
what additional examinations, if any, must be written by the applicant, 
and the examiner appointed by the Council then proceeds to set and 
mark those examinations. For example, if a student has obtained a 
degree at Oxford University, as has happened in the case of Rhodes 
scholars, the Council, when his application comes before it, obtains 
information as to the courses covered by him at Oxford, and then 
sets examinations on subjects considered to be covered in Dalhousie, 
and not at Oxford, such as Canadian constitutional law, the Canadian 
Criminal Code, and Nova Scotia statutes and procedure. 

An articled clerk during his term of service may not be engaged 
in any other employment, except attendance at a law school, which 
would interfere with his reasonable attendance and service in the 
office of the barrister to whom he is articled. 

Requirements of pre-legal education are fairly strict. Before a 
student may become an articled clerk he must have passed examina- 
tions in the subjects prescribed from time to time by the law faculty of 
Dalhousie as pre-requisites for admission at the law school as a candi- 
date for the degree of bachelor of laws, including matriculation in 
Latin. These examinations must be of the same grade of difficulty and 
comprehensiveness as those of the law school. Candidates who present 
evidence of having completed matriculation into any college or univer- 
sity approved by the Council, and having passed in such college or 
university in the subjects required for admission to the Dalhousie 
Law School, or in subjects deemed equivalent thereto by the Council, 
may be exempted from the preliminary examination in whole or in 
part, as the case may be. 


Candidates who hold a degree in arts, science, or commerce from 
any such approved college or university are also exempted from the 
.preliminary examination, provided in all such cases the candidate 
must have completed matriculation into such approved college or 
university in Latin or have passed an examination in Latin satisfactory 
to the Council. 

The subjects of the three professional examinations given a year 
apart are prescribed by the rules and regulations of the Society and 
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include all the subjects that are, or at least until the last few years 
were, the curriculum of a good law school in the United States. The 
list contains 21 subjects, some of which are given in two courses. The 
passing mark is 50% in every subject covered by the examination. 
Supplementary examinations may be taken, with the consent of the 
Council, when a candidate has failed in not more than three subjects. 
If he fails in more than three subjects a candidate must wait a year 
before trying again. There is no review of the examiner’s marking. 


Holders of a degree in law from Dalhousie are exempted from 
taking the professional examinations, but if the bachelor of laws has 
not passed in the subject of procedure and practice he must take the 
professional examination in that subject. The tie-in between the law 
school and the Council with respect to examinations is so close that 
it is seldom necessary to apply this rule. 


Before being admitted to practice a student must present a certi- 
ficate of good moral character from the barrister to whom he has been 
articled. Another requirement is that the applicant be a British 
subject. 

Reciprocal privileges are extended to barristers in good standing 
of other Canadian provinces, and to barristers, attorneys or solicitors 
in the British Isles, or in any of His Majesty’s dominions, with the 
Council’s consent in each case, but, of course, the regulation fee of 
$400 must be paid by the transferee. All the prescribed fees are fairly 
heavy by standards prevailing in the United States. For example, the 
fees for taking the professional examinations amount in the aggregate 
to $320 and an additional $125 must be paid on admission as a barrister. 
On filing articles of clerkship the fee is $50. Students at the law school, 
of course, must pay the charges of the school. 

It may be seen that the limitation on the number of articled clerks 
that a barrister may have at one time (more liberal in Nova Scotia 
than in some other provinces) and the high fees have a tendency to 
prevent overcrowding of the bar. Dalhousie Law School had a gradu- 
ating class of 50 in 1947. Only one person took the Society’s own 
examination and he failed. He was an employee of the Dominion gov- 
ernment and was treated as a special case. Dalhousie weeds out the 
weak students in the first and second years. The third-year students 
seldom fail to graduate. 


The Council of the Society consists of twenty-seven members 
elected at each annual meeting of the Society plus the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the only ex-officio member. 
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ONTARIO 


Sources: Cecil A. Wright, Esq., Dean of Osgoode Hall Law 
School, Toronto, Canada 
Law Students’ Hand Book, issued by the Law 
Society of Upper Canada, 1948-1949 


Ontario is the most populous of the Canadian Provinces. Quebec, 
next in population, does not have the common law as the basis of its 
jurisprudence, so need not be considered in this survey. The other 
provinces are relatively small in terms of population so we may accept 
Ontario as the typical Canadian Province for our purposes. 


By statute, the training of law students, conditions to be satisfied 
for entry to the bar and in effect the power to call to the bar are vested 
in an incorporated body known as the Law Society of Upper Canada. 
This Society is governed by a group of about forty Benchers who are 
elected every five years by all members of the practicing bar. The 
Society is in charge of all phases of legal education resulting in call 
to the bar and can and does prescribe conditions for the admission 
of students to the study of law and conditions for the admission to 
the bar. In short, there is a complete monopoly of all phases of legal 
education, in so far as it leads to admission to practice, in the Law 
Society. The only recognized law school in Ontario is Osgoode Hall, 
which is maintained by the Law Society. 


Pre-LEGAL EpUCATION 


The Law Society has ordained that there shall be two types of 
students-at-law who are qualified to be admitted to the Society as such 
students. Graduate students are those who have a degree in Arts, 
Medicine, Engineering or Applied Science from any University in 
-Ontario or any other college in Canada or the United Kingdom 
approved by the Legal Education Committee of the Law Society. This 
unfortunately eliminates persons who may have taken their college 
work elsewhere. No prescribed course of study is required and the 
mere production of the necessary certificate of graduation is sufficient 
for admission to this group. No academic standards or grades are 
required. No legal aptitude tests are given and admission as a student 
is automatic. The other class of students who are entitled to be ad- 
mitted are known as Matriculants and they are persons who can 
produce a certificate of having passed what are known as Upper School 
examinations (Grade XIII) on certain specified subjects. In this case 
a percentage of 60 on every paper written is required. 
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In normal times the effect has been that around 90% of the stu- 
dents are in the graduate class and only 10% or less take advantage of 
the matriculant provisions. 

Both types of students must, to be admitted as a student-at-law, 
furnish two character references from persons who have been ac- 
quainted with the applicant for some years. While the Society attempts 
to check these carefully, it is fair to say that the tendency in such 
matters is that the requirement becomes purely formal. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR LEGAL EDUCATION 


Once an applicant has been admitted as a student-at-law he is 
required to place himself under articles with a member of the pro- 
fession. In Ontario there is theoretically a distinction between solicitor 
and barrister and a student is articled to a person in his capacity as a 
solicitor. The length of the articling differs in the case of the two 
classes of students. In the case of the graduate student, service under 
articles must last three years as a condition to being admitted to prac- 
tice as a solicitor. In the case of matriculant students, the service 
period is five years. The Law Society conducts its own school of law 
which in 1948 had six full-time lecturers and seven part-time lecturers. 
Attendance at lectures is compulsory for all students for a period of 
three years. The majority of the full-time lecturers have had consid- 
erable experience with post-graduate work in the United States and 
the work in the school is not dissimilar from that in the better Ameri- 
can law schools. Students are examined on problem type cases rather 
than the essay type. 

The graduate student puts in his three years at the law school 
concurrently with his three years under articles. In other words, 
Osgoode Hall is a part-time law school. The matriculant student after 
one year at the law school (concurrently with his service under arti- 
cles) remains out of the law school for two years and works in the 
office of his principal entirely and then returns to do his remaining 
two years of law school work while still under articles. On proof that 
he has passed the examinations set by the staff of the law school and 
on proof that he has served the required time under articles, the 
student is called to the bar as a barrister by the Benchers of the Law 
Society and is then entitled by statute to be admitted as a solicitor of 
the Supreme Court by the Court itself. 

In the last two years certain changes have been made in the 
requirements as outlined. Chief of these is the fact that a student in 
his first year after being admitted, while theoretically articled, does 
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no work in the office of a practicing lawyer but spends all his time 
at the law school which is deemed equivalent to a year’s service under 
articles. At the same time, such students are required to attend prac- 
tice groups which are conducted by junior members of the practicing 
bar and in which an attempt is made to cover some of the more 
elementary things that a student would have obtained had he been in 
his office. On the work of the practice groups a student must pass an 
oral examination, and in the second year of that portion of a student’s 
service under articles during which he is required to attend the law 
school and in the last year of his service under articles he must also 
pass an oral examination on the work which he has done in his office 
and must satisfy the oral examiners that he has an adequate knowl- 
edge of the practical work of an office. 

From 1855 onwards the Law Society of Upper Canada (incorpor- 
ated in 1822) made some provision for legal education in the form of 
lectures given to the students-at-law and articled clerks by members 
of the bar, concurrently with the students’ or clerks’ attendance in 
barristers’ chambers or solicitors’ offices. In 1872 the Society was 
specifically authorized by statute to make rules for the improvement 
of legal education, to appoint readers and lecturers, to require the 
attendance of students and clerks at readings and lectures and the 
passing of examinations, as a prerequisite to their call to the bar or 
admission as solicitors. A law school was accordingly established as 
Osgoode Hall in 1873. It was reorganized in 1889. 

The Law Society of Upper Canada is a corporation of which the 
members of the bar of Ontario and all persons admitted as students-at- 
law are members. Government of the Society is vested in Convocation, 
the members of which are styled “Benchers,” who (except ex-officio 
Benchers) are elected by members of the bar. The Benchers make 
- rules for the Society, maintain the law school, appoint lecturers and 
examiners, and prescribe rules relating to the qualification and admis- 
sion of students-at-law, and are qualified to call and to admit to the 
practice of the law as barristers and solicitors all persons duly quali- 
fied to be so called. They also govern the matters of discipline and 
disbarment. 

There is a Legal Education Committee appointed by Convocation, 
which is charged with the supervision of the Law School, the qualifica- 
tion, admission, and service of students-at-law, the cost of study and 
the conducting of examinations. Convocation meets once a month, 
except in the summer months. The Upper School examinations, men- 
tioned above, are given by the Department of Education for Ontario. 
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The candidate for the certificate must take and pass, with at least a 
60% grade, examinations in Latin, English, History and French, with 
Greek or mathematics, or physics and chemistry, or any two of Ger- 
man, Italian and Spanish. 

Every student-at-law is required to enter into “Articles of Clerk- 
ship” with a practicing solicitor in Ontario. An articled clerk is not 
permitted to have any other gainful employment without the written 
consent of the solicitor to whom he is bound and the approval of the 
Legal Education Committee, which may subject its approval to the 
performance of certain conditions by the student. In addition to the 
examination upon work done in the Law School, every student-at-law, 
_ before the end of his second year of service, and during his last year 
of service, must pass an oral examination upon his work under articles. 

The Law Students’ Hand Book, published by the Law Society of 
Upper Canada, states that office training during the period of service 
under articles is an essential part of the law students’ education. The 
experience which the student is expected to obtain while serving as an 
articled clerk includes almost every activity of a practitioner except 
appearances in contested matters in court. He conducts correspond- 
ence, draws wills, handles probate matters for his principal, prepares 
cases for trial, etc. 

Instruction at Osgoode Hall Law School is in all the usual sub- 
jects. The passing grade on examination is 50%. A student who has 
not passed any of the subjects of the year may, if the Legal Education 
Committee grants him permission, again attend the lectures and sub- 
mit himself for examination in the subjects of that year. 

Provision is made by the Law Society for admission to practice 
of English, Irish and Scotch barristers and provincial and colonial 
barristers on a reciprocal basis. 





The foregoing report, with respect to all the jurisdictions, deals 
with the situation as of January, 1949. During 1949 notable changes 
occurred in Ontario which should be mentioned here else the report 
may mislead readers. Cecil A. Wright, Esq., who was the dean of 
Osgoode Hall and supplied much of the information contained in the 
report on Ontario, wrote in December of 1949 that while the report is 
quite accurate as of the beginning of 1949, a Committee of the Law 
Society of Upper Canada produced a report early in 1949 that precipi- 
tated a vigorous controversy not yet ended. The Committee indicated 
that in the future there would be a return to the office system as the 
main basis of legal education. To that purpose Osgoode Hall would 
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confine its teaching to one hour in the morning at 9:00 o’clock and 
one in the afternoon at 4:40. In protest the entire full-time faculty, 
except one member, resigned very publicly. Mr. Wright was appointed 
dean of the new law school of the University of Toronto and two others 
of the resigning professors were made full professors on the newly 
formed faculty of that university. 

A few months later in 1949 the Law Society, reconsidering the 
previous plan, announced a new one, adding a year to the traditional 
Osgoode Hall course of three years, and providing that during the 
terms of the first two years students must give their full time to 
attendance at the law school. During the third year students must 
spend their full time in a law office in Ontario under articles of clerk- 
ship. In the fourth year students must attend lectures at Osgoode 
Hall, concurrently serving in an office under articles. The fourth-year 
curriculum is to consist of “special lectures on specialized subjects.” 
That is the course for those who graduate from the university before 
entering on their law studies. Instruction in the law school is to be 
given somewhat on the pattern of a well-written textbook, rather than 
the case system. The Benchers also favored establishment of a post- 
graduate school of law in Ontario. 

Under the new plan, students are still permitted to enter on the 
study of law direct from high school. In that case they would pass 
two years under articles, then two years at the full-time law school 
which the plan envisaged, then a year in an office, and a final year 
in an office and at Osgoode Hall,—six years in all. 


Efforts have been made, and at last report were still in progress, 
to accommodate the requirements of the Law Society to the system 
of the new law school of the University of Toronto. A tentative 
arrangement has been made by which graduates of the university’s 
. law school would be exempted from the two years of full-time attend- 
ance at Osgoode Hall, but this exemption was restricted to graduates 
of the university law school who, before entering that law school, had 
received a B.A. degree from an approved college. The effect of this 
is that such a graduate of the university law school, after three years 
of work there, must put in two years under articles, conforming with 
the Law Society’s plan. Thus a graduate of the university law school 
holding A.B. and LL.B. degrees must do one year more than the 
student having a bachelor of arts degree who goes through the Osgoode 
Hall course. The university law school is urging that this inequality 
be ironed out by cutting the time under articles to one year for its 
graduates. Graduates of the university’s law school who do not hold 
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a B.A. degree (they are few), unless the Law Society makes further 
concessions, must, after receiving their LL.B. degree from the univer- 
sity, do the entire four-year course of the Law Society. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Sources: Messrs. Balfour, Davidson, Cruickshank and 
McLeod, of Regina 
Rules of the Law Society of Saskatchewan 


Saskatchewan has a population of approximately one million per- 
sons in an area of a quarter of a million square miles. 


The bar in this province is not separated into the two categories 
of barristers and solicitors. Regulations for enrollment of students-at- 
law and for admission to practice are made by the Law Society of 
Saskatchewan. An applicant to be admitted as a student-at-law must 
be over sixteen years of age and produce evidence of graduation in 
arts or law from a university in the British Empire recognized by the 
University of Saskatchewan, or of graduation from the Royal Military 
College of Canada, or evidence of satisfactory completion of the work 
of the second year in such university or military college. Applicants 
for admission as students-at-law shall also produce evidence of satis- 
factory completion of the work of any law school in Canada for the 
period of one year in the case of holders of an arts’ degree or for two 
years in the case of any other student. Students who have been in 
active service in the recent war need show attendance and completion 
of work in a law school for a period of one year. It will be seen that 
this regulation differs from that of most other Canadian provinces, in 
which admission as a student-at-law precedes any law work for which 
credit is given. Before enrollment as a barrister and solicitor the appli- 
cant shall produce evidence of attendance and satisfactory completion 
of the work of any school of law in Canada approved by the Benchers 
of the Law Society of Saskatchewan for a period of three years or of 
having taken a degree of law from such law school, and also evidence 
of completion of a course in Costs and Accounting as given at the 
University of Saskatchewan, or its equivalent. With the permission of 
the Convocation of the Law Society, any other law school may be 
substituted for a school of law in Canada. Every student-at-law must 
serve under articles of clerkship with an enrolled solicitor in actual 
practice within the province. Such service begins after completion .of 
one year’s attendance at an approved school of law in Canada, and 
shall continue for one year in the case of a graduate in arts or science 
in such recognized university or the Royal Military College of Canada, 
or for two years in the case of other students. In case of students 
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serving under articles to the Attorney General or Deputy Attorney 
General of Saskatchewan, an additional year of service under a prac- 
ticing barrister or solicitor is required. Only six months’ service under 
articles in Saskatchewan is required of a student-at-law who presents 
evidence of not less than three years’ service in the office of a solicitor 
practicing in any other province in Canada. Any time spent in active 
military service may be applied upon such time. Some other conces- 
sions are made to veterans. 

All students-at-law before being enrolled as barristers and solic- 
itors must, in addition to all other educational requirements, take an 
examination in certain prescribed statutes of the dominion and the 
province and on the practice of the courts of Saskatchewan and the 
Supreme and Exchequer Courts of Canada. 

The examination of candidates for admission to practice are con- 
ducted by the University of Saskatchewan in accordance with regula- 
tions made by the University Senate after consultation with the 
Benchers of the Law Society. The board of examiners is appointed 
by the University Senate and consists of two members, one of whom 
is nominated by the Benchers. The examiners are appointed annually. 
The University defrays the expenses of the examinations, including 
the fees paid to the examiners, and all fees received for examinations 
belong to the University. Examinations are written, three hours are 
allotted to each paper, and a candidate must obtain at least 50% on 
any paper and an average of at least 60% on the whole examination. 

Provision is made in the rules for admission of practitioners from 
England, Scotland or Northern Ireland upon passing examinations 
similar to those required in those respective jurisdictions for barristers 
and solicitors of Saskatchewan before their admission or enrollment 
as barristers or solicitors in such jurisdiction. Similar provision is made 
for admission of barristers and solicitors from other provinces of Can- 
‘ada, but they must pass a satisfactory examination in certain pre- 
scribed statutes of the dominion and province and on the practice of 
the courts, though this may be waived on showing that the province 
from which the applicant came requires no such examination from 
transferees from Saskatchewan. 

Something unusual with respect to jurisdictions under the British 
Crown is the Saskatchewan rule that any former resident of the United 
States of America may be admitted to practice as a barrister and 
solicitor in Saskatchewan upon his showing that he has been duly 
admitted to practice in the jurisdiction from which he came and that 
prior to such admission he served as a student in the office of a prac- 
ticing attorney in such jurisdiction for at least three years, or in lieu 
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thereof, that he has practiced as an attorney in such jurisdiction for 
a least three years; but he must also show that he is a British subject; 
that he has served under articles of clerkship in Saskatchewan for 
at least one year, and that he has passed the final examination pre- 
scribed for students-at-law by the University of Saskatchewan with 
a Bachelor of Laws Degree, and the examination prescribed for 
students-at-law in statute law and practice; and has paid to the secre- 
tary or treasurer of the Law Society a fee of $510.00. 

As usual in Canadian provinces a certain amount of law study in 
a law office is required, but that alone will not suffice. Of course, 
correspondence courses do not count at all. 

No length of residence within Saskatchewan is prescribed, but 
the applicant must be a British subject. The only character exam- 
ination is a certificate from the practitioner with whom the student 
has served his articles. 

In 1947 only ten candidates took the final examinations. Eight 
passed. 

Prince Epwarp IsLanp 
Sources: Messrs. Johnston & Johnston, Barristers, etc., 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island 
The Legal Profession Act of Prince Edward Island 


Prince Edward Island has an area af 2,184 square miles and a 
population slightly over 100,000. The subject of admissions to practice 
is governed by the Legal Profession Act. 

An applicant to be admitted as an attorney must have served 
under articles of clerkship with one or more practicing barristers, 
(1) for a period of eighteen months if he shall at the beginning of 
such period hold the degree of bachelor of laws of any law school or 
university recognized by the Council; (2) for the period of four years 
if he shall at the beginning of such period hold the degree of bachelor 
of arts or of science of any college or university recognized by the 
Council; (3) for the period of five years if he shall at the beginning 
of such period hold neither of such degrees. 

During his term of service the applicant shall not have been in 
any employment, other than attendance at an institution of education 
in law, which would have the effect of interfering with his reasonable 
attendance and service at the office of the barrister to whom he is 
articled; and except during the period of such attendance at such 
institution he must bona fide and actually serve, for the respective 
terms aforesaid, in the office of the barrister; and the final twelve 
months of service shall not be interrupted by attendance at such insti- 
tution or materially in any other way. 
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After being enrolled as an articled clerk the intending applicant 
for admission to practice must pass the first, second, and third sets of 
professional examinations prescribed by the regulations of the Law 
Society, or present certificate or certificates satisfactory to the Council 
entitling him under the regulations of the Society to exemption from 
such examinations. He must also comply with any other requirements 
which the Society from time to time prescribes. 

In case of an applicant who is a barrister, attorney or solicitor of 
a bar outside Prince Edward Island, or is the holder of a degree in law 
granted by a law school or university recognized by the Council of the 
Law Society, if the Council is of the opinion that by reason of his legal 
qualifications or eminence in the profession it would be to the honour 
or advantage of the Law Society that such person be admitted to the 
bar of Prince Edward Island without compliance with the require- 
ments of the Legal Profession Act or the rules of the Law Society 
relating to such admission, the Council may make a recommendation 
accordingly. 

Any person, who may desire to be admitted as an attorney or 
as an attorney and barrister of the Supreme Court of Prince Edward 
Island, is required to make application, by verified petition to the 
court. The petition must be in the form prescribed by the act, or to 
like effect, and shall be accompanied by certificate respecting age, 
good moral character and the service of the applicant under articles, 
and also a certificate that he has passed the required examinations 
given by the Council, and that he has paid the fees prescribed by the 
regulations, and has complied with all other regulations from time to 
time prescribed by the Society; and the court, if satisfied with the 
certificates, will make an order admitting such applicant as an attorney 
of the court upon his fulfilling the requirements of subsection 1 of 
Section 39 of the Act. 

After the expiration of one year from the time of admission as an 
‘attorney, any attorney of the Supreme Court of the Province may be 
called to the bar; provided that (a) if any articled clerk holds a degree 
of bachelor of laws from a law school, college or university recognized 
by the Council, or (b) makes not less than seventy-five per cent of 
the aggregate number of marks obtainable in the examinations pre- 
scribed for admission as attorneys, the court, upon motion without 
further petition, may order that such person be called to the bar when 
admitted as an attorney. This means that every attorney may also be- 
come a barrister either immediately on his admission as an attorney 
or one year later. 

A barrister, attorney or solicitor of any superior court in the 
King’s dominions, on producing evidence satisfactory to the Council 
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of his preliminary education, and of his service under articles of clerk- 
ship and that he is such barrister, attorney or solicitor and in good 
standing at the time of his application and of good moral character, 
may be exempted by the Council from such portions, as the Council 
may deem fit, of the preliminary examinations or of the requirements 
as to service under articles or of the professional examinations pre- 
scribed by the act or the regulations of the Society. 

A barrister of any superior court of any province in Canada in 
which the same privileges are extended to barristers of the Supreme 
Court of Prince Edward Island, on producing evidence satisfactory to 
the Council or to a judge of the Supreme Court that he is such bar- 
rister and in good standing at the time of his application and of good 
moral character, may be exempted by the Council, or by such judge 
after notice to the Council, from any or all of the requirements pre- 
scribed from time to time by the regulations of the Society. 


ALBERTA 


Sources: E. W.S. Kane, Esq., Secretary, The Law Society of 
Alberta 
The Legal Profession Act of Alberta 
Rules of the Law Society of Alberta 


Alberta, which has an area of approximately 250,000 square miles, 
and a population of approximately 750,000, does not have an examin- 
ing body separate from the law school. A graduate in law of the 
University of Alberta may apply following graduation for enrollment 
as a student-at-law of The Law Society of Alberta. He is then required 
to serve under articles for a continuous period of one year and to take 
and pass at the end of the year or within the last two months thereof 
a written Special Practice Examination in the Practice and Procedure 
in the courts of the province. Having done so he may apply to be 
called to the bar. 

The course in law at the University of Alberta is a combined 
course in Arts and Law. The student takes two years in Arts and 
then three years in Law. He receives the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
and the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 

The only examination given by The Law Society of Alberta is 
the one above mentioned in Practice and Procedure. One examiner is 
appointed by the Benchers, who are the governing body of The Law 
Society of Alberta. That examiner sets the paper in Practice and Pro- 
cedure and marks it. Students writing the examination pay a $5.00 
fee which covers the cost of the examination and the compensation of 


the examiner. 
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No person may be admitted to the bar of the Province of Alberta 
who is not a British subject. 

As stated, The Law Society of Alberta accepts the educational 
qualifications which a graduate in the combined course in Arts and 
Law receives from the University of Alberta. It may also accept equal 
qualifications obtained from a university other than the University of 
Alberta. There are no exceptions to these requirements. The Faculty 
Council of the Faculty of Law of the University of Alberta determines 
the question of equivalence in each instance. 

Law study done in a correspondence school or law office or pri- 
vately is not accepted. 

There is only one resident Law School in the Province of Alberta 
—that is the University of Alberta. It is a full-time school. Graduates 
of schools other than the University of Alberta may be enrolled as 
students-at-law but would be required to take and pass the Special 
Practice Examination above mentioned. 

The matter of enrollment of students-at-law and after service 
under articles, admission of students-at-law to the bar, comes under 
the jurisdiction of the Education Committee of the Benchers of The 
Law Society of Alberta. 

The legal profession in Alberta is governed by the Legal Profes- 
sion Act which is Chapter 294 of the Revised Statutes of Alberta, 1942. 

The governing body of the legal profession is composed of Bench- 
ers. Benchers fall into two categories: 

1. Ex-officio Benchers: 

(a) The Attorney General of Canada for the time being and 
every person who has held that office and is a member of 
The Law Society of Alberta. 

(b) The Attorney General of Alberta for the time being and 
every person who has held that office and is a member of 
The Law Society of Alberta. 

2. Elected Benchers — 13; 

Members of the Society in good standing elected every 
second year for a two-year term. 

The Education Committee is one of the standing committees of 
the Benchers. 

_ Members of the bar of other parts of the British Empire may be 
admitted to the bar of the Province of Alberta if British subjects and 
in good standing at the bar in the jurisdiction from which they apply. 

They must have educational qualifications at least the equivalent 
of those required of a graduate of the University of Alberta and have 
served articles prior to their call to the bar in the jurisdiction from 
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which they apply, or in which they were called, for a continuous 
period of one year prior to their call in that jurisdiction or have been 
actively engaged in the practice of law for a period of at least five 
years prior to application for admission and enrollment as a Barrister 
and Solicitor of the Province of Alberta. They are also required to 
take and pass a written examination in Practice and Procedure and, 
if they apply from outside Canada, an oral examination in the Statutes 
of Canada. All applicants are required to take and pass an oral exam- 
ination in the Statutes of Alberta. The written examination is given 
by the examiner. The fee payable for the examination ranges from 
$5.00 to $10.00. 

The oral examination in the statutes would be given by a Bencher 
of The Law Society of Alberta designated by the Chairman of the 
Education Committee. No fee would be charged for such examination. 

All applicants for enrollment as students-at-law are required to 
apply to The Law Society of Alberta after having completed their 
academic work. All applicants being members of the bar of jurisdic- 
tions other than the Province of Alberta are required to apply for 
admission to The Law Society of Alberta. 

The information required at time of making application consists of 
the application and such supporting documents as the educational 
qualifications, character references, proof of good standing in the case 
of an applicant from outside Alberta applying for admission to the bar. 

Upon admission to the bar an applicant immediately obtains full 
status as a barrister and solicitor. He is not limited in the scope of his 
practice. 

Applicants are not required to reside within the jurisdiction for 
any period of time before applying. 

No character investigation is usually made, character certificates 
being usually accepted. 

The oral examinations in statutes are given on a selected number 
of statutes of a list which would be given to the applicant a consider- 
able time prior to his taking the oral examination. With respect to 
the written examination in Practice and Procedure, the person writing 
it may take into the examination room and consult the Rules of the 
Supreme Court of Alberta, any text books on Practice and Procedure 
and Pleading, etc., but not made-up forms. The questions given in the 
written examination on Practice and Procedure are usually problem 
questions. The time of the written examination is usually three hours. 
The matter of marks to be given for any particular question is left 
wholly to the discretion of the examiner. The list of statutes considered 
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to be important varies from time to time in the discretion of the Chair- 
man of the Education Committee. 

An applicant who is unsuccessful in writing the written exam- 
ination or taking the oral examination may write again or may take 
the oral examination again when he pleases. 

Seventeen persons took the Special Practice Examination in 1947 
and all passed. There were no repeaters in 1947. 

The Law Society of Alberta is a Body Corporate and Politic and 
has perpetual succession and a common seal. Members of the Society 
are designated and known by the title of Barristers and Solicitors. 


The Judges of the Supreme Court of Alberta are visitors of the 
Society. The Benchers have power under the Act to make rules and 
regulations in respect of (a) The government of the Society and 
other purposes connected therewith; (b) The qualifications and con- 
ditions of admission of persons as students-at-law and other conditions 
requisite for their enrollment as members of the Society; (c) The fees 
payable. 

CONCLUSION 


Much of what might appropriately have been said here by way 
of conclusion has been included in the preliminary comments that open 
the foregoing report. Those were written after the information had 
been collected. It will be noted that in the Canadian provinces, the 
Australian States, and New Zealand, legal education, as well as admis- 
sions, is generally under control of the organized bar, usually in coop- 
eration with the local state or provincial university. Theoretically, at 
least, this enables the bar to dictate what the law school shall teach. 
Naturally the tendency is to discourage the establishment of compet- 
ing law schools. The arrangement has been criticized as creating a 
monopoly and tending to stifle freedom in law teaching, but it is ques- 
tionable whether this criticism does not attack an evil more academic 
than real. The criticism is equally applicable to law teaching and 
admissions in England and Ireland, but the system in those countries 
has worked to the satisfaction at least of the bar. In the United States 
which has no dearth of competing law schools our system has been 
similarly criticized on the ground that the control of examinations and 
admissions by non-collegiate bodies exerts a prescriptive influence on 
the law school curriculum. 

It might be said that the control has a corrective effect on law 
schools by reason of its tendency to force law schools to teach the 
staple recognized law courses in subjects of which every lawyer should 
and must have some knowledge. Certainly the restraint imposed by 
the necessity of qualifying students to pass examinations in law has 
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not prevented some law schools from expanding their curricula into a 
wide range of subjects having only an incidental connection with the 
common law. 

Whether the system of apprenticeship under articles is worthy of 
imitation in the United States is hardly a matter for dogmatic judg- 
ment by this committee. We have presented the facts; each reader 
may form his own opinion. It will be noted that the required period of 
office service under articles varies greatly in the different jurisdictions. 
To adopt the apprentice system into ours would call for drastic read- 
justments among which, certainly, would be a prolongation by at least 
one year of the period of preparation for admission to practice. On 
the other hand there is a general and increasing complaint that law 
schools in the United States are turning out graduates who are not 
yet fitted for actual practice, and a call for some practical system of 
internship such as the medical profession has. 

England and Ireland appear to bear up well with the division 
of the bar into barristers and solicitors, but in other British jurisdic- 
tions, as in the United States, there is no distinction or the distinction 
has lost significance. When all are content there is no basis for con- 
troversy, though there might be for discussion. 





Admission on Motion in Missouri 


A rule effective in Missouri on October 1, 1950, provides: “In the 
discretion of the Court any attorney admitted to practice in the highest 
court of another state, in which the standard of admission is substan- 
tially equivalent to the standard of this state, who shall have engaged 
in the practice of law for five years in such state, or who shall have 
taught as a full-time instructor for five years in any law school or law 
schools fully approved by the Council on Legal Education and Admis- 
sions to the Bar of the American Bar Association and who has not 
discontinued such practice or teaching for such length of time prior 
to the making of application as to prevent the applicant from being 
well versed in the current state of the law, may be admitted by the 
court as an attorney without examination.” 

The present rule, which will be in force until October, requires 
only three years of practice in a state with equivalent standards, does 
not specify when that practice shall have occurred, and waives the 
three years’ practice requirement as to an applicant who is a graduate 
of an approved law school and who, by reason of service in the Armed 
Forces, has been unable to acquire three years of practice. 
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New Rules in Alabama 


Alabama has adopted a rule requiring in the future a combined 
total of at least six years of college and law school study as education 
for admission to the bar. The new rule provides for the successful 
completion of three full years of resident college work, or its equiva- 
lent, in a university or college which, throughout the time of the 
applicant’s attendance, appeared on the approved list of any of the 
standard accrediting agencies or associations or whose work was 
accepted by such an agency as of substantially the same standing as 
that required for the approved list of the said accrediting agency— 
“provided that if applicant’s legal education shall have been taken at 
a law school approved by the American Bar Association and if appli- 
cant satisfactorily completed four years of law studies, or studies of 
an allied nature, in such law school after completion of his pre-legal 
education, then and in that event the certificate required hereunder 
need show only two years of pre-legal college work of the character 
here required; and provided further that any applicant who had 
enrolled in good faith for the study of law in any law school prior to 
December 9, 1949, and who thereafter pursued such study to comple- 
tion without undue interruption or delay shall be permitted to take 
the examination for admission to the Bar of Alabama upon compliance 
with the rules as they existed at the time of his enrollment in such law 
school.” 

As formerly, the “equivalent” of the pre-legal college work will 
be tested by examinations at the University of Alabama in subjects 
acceptable under the rules of the Association of American Law Schools 
and now “equivalent to a three-years course of study in a college or 
university approved by one or more of the above mentioned accredit- 
ing agencies.” 

If the applicant has studied law in a school not approved by the 
American Bar Association but acceptable to the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the State Bar of Alabama, he must have satisfactorily com- 
pleted four years of resident law school study of at least thirty weeks 
each, even though he may have had three years of pre-legal college 
work. For some time Alabama has required four years of law school 
study when the school is not on the A.B.A. list of approved schools. 

As heretofore, attorneys from other states must pass the bar 
examination, and the current pamphlet of rules contains no provisions 
exempting such attorneys from the educational requirements prescribed 
for student applicants. 
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Four Law Schools Approved 


On February 27, 1950, the American Bar Association granted pro- 
visional approval to the Franklin University School of Law, Columbus, 
Ohio; the North Carolina College at Durham Law School, Durham, 
N. C.; the South Carolina A. & M. College Law School, Orangeburg, 
S. C.; and the University of California Law School at Los Angeles. 
Add these schools to your list of “A.B.A. approved schools.” 


Opportunity in The West 


The University of Colorado School of Law is sponsoring a re- 
gional conference on legal education, to be held in the Law School 
Library, Boulder, Colorado, on April 27-29, and everyone interested 
is cordially invited to attend. John G. Hervey, Adviser to the Section 
of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar 
Association, will open the conference with a paper on “Preparation 
for the Legal Profession.” 

Wesley A. Sturges, Dean of the Yale Law School, will have seven 
speakers on his panel to discuss “How Should the Curriculum be 
Constructed to Meet the Requirements of Active Practice, of Society, 
and of the Bar Examinations?” 

Edward C. King, Dean of the University of Colorado School of 
Law, will preside over a panel of five speakers on the subject of 
minimum requirements for admission to the bar, and James P. Gifford, 
Associate Dean of Columbia University School of Law, will discuss 
the problem of placing law graduates. 

James E. Brenner, of the Stanford University Law School and a 
member of the Executive Committee of The National Conference of 
Bar Examiners, will head a panel of six speakers on methods of deter- 
mining educational fitness for admission to the bar. 

Shelden D. Elliott, Dean of the University of Southern California 
School of Law, will preside over a five-man panel on bar examination 
techniques. 

On the last day of the meeting Dean Alfred L. R. Gausewitz of 
the University of New Mexico Law School will preside over a sum- 
mary of the conference discussions and recommendations; Dean 
Wesley A. Sturges will talk on “The Profession and Legal Education”; 
Dean Bernard C. Gavit, of the Indiana University Law School and 
former President of the Association of American Law Schools, will 
address the luncheon session; and President Robert L. Stearns of the 
University of Colorado and Chancellor Albert C. Jacobs of the Uni- 
versity of Denver will be the speakers at the banquet. 
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